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coordinated attack by numbers of semi-independent units composed of
tanks, planes, and other mobile assault equipments. The use of semi-
independent small attack units was nothing new. Nor were tanks, mobile
guns, and planes. What was new was the coordination of the individual
efforts of many such units. And this coordination of dispersed units was
accomplished by means of two-way radio communication, a means of
communication that had developed between the close of the First World
War and the opening of the Second World War. One of the reasons why
the Germans came so very close to achieving their military ambitions
was that they had learned to make tactical use of this new communica-
tions device. Subsequently, of course, others made similar and even more
fruitful applications of this and other new techniques. Global war, as it
came to be called, was dependent upon world-wide means of communica-
tion.

Ideological a?id Organizational Barriers to Coiimmnication.-^hz tech-
niques of communication fix the potentialities for communication be-
tween individuals and between social groups, but how fully and to what
ends such potentialities are put are determined by other factors. His-
torically, these other factors have often operated as barriers to the fullest
use of the new techniques, by limiting either their exploitation or what
could be communicated or both.

In terms of communication technology, every contemporary Ameri-
can is "closer" to all the peoples of the world than his great-grandfather
was to the people who lived in the neighboring town or village. But the
fact that the modern American can communicate accurately and in-
stantaneously with all the peoples of the world does not mean that he
will want to do so, that he will be permitted to do so, or that, if he
does do so, he will understand what they "say" to him and they what
he says to them. The peoples of the world are still broken up into a
multitude of linguistic and cultural groups, into class, racial, occupational,
national, and ideological units, each one an island of semi-isolation in
the vast sea of potential communications. The social fragmentation of
the peoples of the world is in many respects diminishing, and the new
communication techniques are playing their part in this process. But
existing social differentiation, most particularly in its organizational and
ideological aspects, is still and no doubt will for long continue to be a
barrier to free and effective communication.

So far, for example, the new secondary techniques have done little to
lower the age-old linguistic barriers to intercultural communication. Most
of the peoples of the world read newspapers; but they read them in their
own languages. In some instances, moreover, the uses to which new
techniques have been put seern actually to have increased rather than
diminished the social distance between the various peoples of the world.